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A New Book by the Author of 
“Wee Macgreegor” 


ETHEL 


By J. J. Bell 


"T HERE is no dialect in this new book by J. J. Bell, author of Wee Macgreegor. It is the 

story of a courtship, told throughout in lively and natural dialogue between Ethel and 
her fiancé. The young man is the reporter in the case, and he lets us know incidentally that 
Ethel has a dimple, a delightful little chin, and hair that tries to be untidy; while Ethel’s own 
remarks show her to possess a nature of serene amiability and an earnest desire to be practical. 
Her wit is of the kindliest, and she does not speak in epigrams. Yet she is continually amus- 
ing. There are entertaining glimpses of other characters—of Ethel’s non-committal mother, 
and of the old gentleman who dozed at the concert and openly expressed his boredom. But 
it is Ethel of whom the reader will find himself growing very fond. The dialogue has the 
same delightful freshness of spirit which charms us in Wee Macgreegor. 


16mo, $1.00 








SINFUL PECK 


By 
MORGAN ROBERTSON 


Author of *« Spun Yarn’’ 


VERY funny story of an unin- 
tentional sailing voyage to Singa- 
pore. “Sinful Peck” gave a _ dinner- 
party to a number of old friends— 
respectable bankers, authors, etc.—and 
in order to win a bet made them in- 
toxicated and got them shanghaied on 
a sailing-ship bound for Singapore. The 
joke at times bade fair to become a 
very serious matter; but all ended well. 
The story is crowded with lively incidents 
on board ship, is true to life, and full 
of humor. 


Post 8vo, Ornamented Cloth, $1.50 
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HIS is not a dry and arid treatise, 
unintelligible to the general read- 

er, but a clear, comprehensive exposition 
of the results of latter-day scientific 
research and discovery. The underly- 
ing romance of science and scientific 
method has never been more convincingly 
set forth than by Mr. Snyder. The 


. book will be nothing short of 4 revelation 


to the average layman, while of abiding 
value to the scientific student. 
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THE TORNADO IN GAINESVILLE, GEORGIA 


In the foreground are the ruins of a mill which was entirely destroyed. Another mill 
in the background had its upper stories destroyed, the cyclone scarcely injuring the 
lower part. The crowd is searching the ruins to recover the bodies of the dead 















Another Herreshoff 
Success 


By George C. Pease 













HE first races be- 

: tween the big 
ninety - foot 
yachts Reliance, Con- 
stitution, and Colum- 
bia on the smooth wa- 
ters of Long Island 
Sound gave the blue 
ny : ribbon to Reliance, 
yi, y ° 4 \ wre Sa) but they  demon- 
poe strated, above every- 
thing else, that Mr. 
Nathaniel Herreshoff 
knows, when he works 
out the form and con- 
struction of these 
yachts, just about 
what they will do. 
It might not be cor- 
rect to say that Mr. 
Herreshoff could have 















produced Reliance 
when he built Colum- 
Stern View of ‘ Reliance,” showing bia four years ago, 


but in a study of his 
work in yachting one 
feels that he can to- 
day beat even the wonderful Reliance by more than Reliance beats 
Columbia, should he carry out the same extremes as we have seen 
in the case of his smaller boats. 

Fifteen years ago Mr. Nathaniel Herreshoff began turning out 
fin-keel boats of thirty or thirty-five feet water-line length that 
were the marvel of all who watched their performance. When 
called upon to design cup-defenders, however, he deliberately went 
back to a centreboard craft—the Vigilant. Then came Defender, a 
keel boat of moderate power. Since then Columbia, Constitution, 
and Reliance have indicated a development toward the same 
type of boat that Mr. Herreshoff has shown how well he 
understands in the smaller classes. When it is taken into con- 
sideration that, although belonging to the fin-keel family, Reliance 
is not by any means the extreme, is it not reasonable to believe 
that Mr. Herreshoff still has minutes in reserve over his latest 
creation ? 

The first series of races was sailed in uncertain winds that 
favored the leading yacht, which was always Reliance. And yet, 
favored though no doubt she was, the few times that the three 
were together in fairly even conditions, close hauled or dead be- 
fore the wind, the Reliance beat Constitution by just about as 
much as Constitution beat Columbia. A surprise, however, was 
in store for most yachtsmen, for it was hardly expected that 
Constitution would be on such even terms with Reliance on a 
reach. When there was any strength in the wind these two 
had it on a reach nip and tuck. 


her Breadth of Beam 







There has never 
been much doubt that 
the Constitution is a 
faster boat than the 
Columbia. When the 
America’s Cup Com- 
mittee of the New 
York Yacht Club se- 
lected the Columbia to 
defend the cup a sec- 
ond time two years 
ago, Mr. Herreshoff’s 





























only comment was, 
“They have chosen 
the slower boat.” 






This year, when Mr. 
i. D. Morgan con- 
sented to race the 
Columbia again as a 
personal favor to Mr. 
J. Pierpont Morgan, 
Columbia's owner, it 
was distinctly under- 
stood by those most 
interested in the 
races that the Colun- 
bia was to be raced 
as a trial boat by which to measure the other two. It being 
admitted that both Reliance and Constitution are faster than 
Columbia, it does not appear to be Columbia’s part of the game 
to jockey for starts and fight the other two boats all over 
the course. The Columbia has a better mainsail than when she 
raced Shamrock II., and is undoubtedly going as fast as ever, so 
that she gives a good line on the others. The fact is, Columbia 
was outbuilt by Constitution, and it certainly looks as though 
Constitution in her turn is to give way to Reliance. 

Just how many minutes’ margin one yacht has over another 
-annot, of course, be determined so early in the season. The June 
races off Sandy Hook may show them to windward in a jumping 
sea, where weak spots in spars, rigging, or hull are most likely 
to give way under the strain, and this will be a much better test 
than in the smooth water and light airs of the Sound. One might 
make a guess that Reliance is three to five minutes faster than 
Constitution, and seven to ten minutes faster than Columbia, but 
any guesswork on the relative speed of yachts is hazardous. 
Constitution, in falling off the railway, carrying away spars, and 
making had starts, still seems possessed of that evil star that has 
brought her bad luck ever since she was built, but she takes it 
all cheerfully, and may soon get down to her real racing form, so 
that her measure can be correctly taken. And as Shamrock IIT. 
is a very fast boat, let us hope that our trial races will demon- 
strate a greater development in speed in Constitution and Reliance 
over Columbia than was even expected. 






















































Bow View, emphasizing the Fin 
Keel and Flat Body 
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‘Reliance’ in Dry Dock, showing the extraordinary Overhang forward 
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The entire Foreground of this Picture as far as the Base of the Hill was covered with Two-story Houses before the Cyclon 
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Ruins of Mills and Cottages All that is left of the new Holland Mills Stables 


Freaks of the Cyclone. On the Left everything is Destroyed. On the Right the Houses have not been Touched 


IN THE PATH OF THE GEORGIA CYCLONE 
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A Story in Two Parts.—Part I. 


ITHIN two weeks after I took charge of the Snake 
River Agency my native policemen reported that fif- 
teen of my wards had crossed the reservation line on 
their way to the Wind River country. 

“Where have they gone?” I asked. 

Misko, a policeman, replied, ‘Ghost Dance.” And Claude, my 
interpreter, added, “They gone to see it—their Ghost Dance 
Saviour.” 

“Who have gone?” 

Claude rapidly ran over the names, and ended with Hakonuse. 

* Hakonuse? Who is he? He isn’t on the rolls. I don’t know 
anything about him.” 

* He is head man of Lizard Creek Camp.” 

“Why isn’t he on the rolls?” 

“He don’t get any rations.” 

“Why not?” 

‘He is angry.” 

* Angry? What about?” 

“Long time ago cowboys shoot at his brother.” 

“Oh! Well, he mustn’t lead a band of people about the country. 
It’s against the rules.” Sitting down immediately I wrote to 
various agencies roundabout, saying: “ Fifteen of my people are 
gone without leave to visit the ‘ Messiah.’ If they come into your 
reservation arrest them and send them back at once.” 

The Wind River agent at once replied: ‘ Eleven of your Indians 
came in here—l’ve sent them home. Four went round me to ‘the 


west. Probably they have gone into the Twin Lake country, where . 


” 


the ‘ Messiah’ is said to be. 

Some weeks later Misko came in and said, with a smile, “ Ha- 
konuse come home.” 

“Tell him I want to see him,” said I. “Say to him I am his 
friend, and that I want to talk things over. Go bring him in.” 

Two days later as I sat at my desk I heard the decor open and 
close, and when I looked up a tall and very sullen red man was 
Jooking down upon me. 

“How!” said I, pleasantly, extending my hand. 

My visitor remained as motionless as a bronze statue of hate, 
his arms folded, his figure menacing. His eyes seemed to search 
my very soul. Plainly, he was not pleased with me. 

“ How—how !” I said. “ Are you deaf? What’s the matter with 
you? How!” 

At this moment he seized my hand and began shaking it vio- 





lently, viciously. I soon tired of this horse-play, and tried to re- 
lease his hold. 

“That'll do, stop it! Stop it, I say.” Then I got mad. “Stop 
it. or by the Lord I’ll smash your nose.” I seized a heavy glass ink- 
stand, and was about to strike my tormentor in the face when 
he dropped my hand. 

Angry and short of breath I said: “ Who are you? What’s the 
matter with you?” 

“Me Hakonuse,” replied my stern visitor. 

With a smile I said in signs: “I know you. I’m glad you 
have come. I want to have a long talk with you. I want you to 
tell me just what is the matter. I am your friend and the friend 
of all your people. I am a soldier, and a soldier does his duty. 
My duty is to see that you get your rations and that no one harms 
you. Now what is the matter?” 

The outlaw seemed surprised and pleased by my sign talk, and 
after he had composed his mind he began to tell his grievances 
over one by one. “Seven years ago,” he slowly began to sign, 
“my brother, an old man, was sitting on the hilltop watching the 
sun go down. He was praying and smoking. Two cowboys came 
by, and one of them shot at my brother from behind. My brother 
sprang to his feet, the blood streamed over his face. He was 
blinded with his own blood; he was crazy. He ran round and 
round, while the cowboys laughed and rode away.” With the 
memory of their laughter Hakonuse grew grave. 

“Did he die?” I asked. 

“No. He lived for more than a year after the wound, but he 
was always crazy. When he died, I made a vow against the white 
eattle-men. When I go among them my eyes are ever-seeking, my 
ears ever-listening. When I find these men I will kill them.” 

“T hate the white man,” he added, with fierce energy. ‘“ He has 
tried to steal away my children to teach them the white man’s 
road. I don’t want them to learn this road. The white men lie 
and steal and quarrel. You shall not take my girls away to use 
as you please down here. You shall not take my boys to teach 
them evil things.” 

When he had finished I said: “ You’re all wrong. Some white 
men are bad, but many are good, and want to do the Indian good. 
I am one of those who are set aside by the Great Father to see 
that your rights are secured. You may depend on me. Go ask 
Tontonara, Misko, or Miohuis, they will tell you the kind of man 
Iam. I’m going to be your friend whether you are my friend 














‘*The cowboys laughed and 
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rode away ; 
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or not. I want you to come and see me. I am going to give you 
your rations again. I want you to be friends with me. Will you 
do it? I want you to think about this to-night, and come and see 
me again.” 

For. fully five minutes the gaunt old fellow sat thinking deeply 
with his eyes on the floor. His lips twitched occasionally, and his 
broad breast heaved with his profound inspiration. I could im- 
agine his feelings. It was hard to trust a white man even when he 
smiled, for his tongue had ever been forked like the rattlesnake, 
and his hand exceedingly cunning. 

And yet they brought good things. They brought sugar and 
flour and strange fruits. They knew how to make pleasant drinks 
end to raise many grains. 

At last he was able to look up, and though he did not smile, his 
face was no longer sullen. He rose and extended his hand. “TI 
will do as you say. I will go home and think. I will come to see 
you again, and [ will tell you all my mind.” 

When he came two days later he met me with a smile. “ How! 
My friend—how!” he said, pleasantly. 

I made the sign “ Be seated.” 

He sat down, and began by saying: “I could not come yester- 
day, for I had not yet finished thinking over your words. When 
night came T did as you said. I lay alone in my tepee looking up 
at a star just above, and my thoughts grew deep and calm. You 
are right, [ am wrong. Nobody ever explained things to me be- 
fore. All white men said, ‘Go here,’ ‘Do that,’ ‘ Don’t go there,’ 
‘Don’t do that ’—they never explained, and I did not understand 
their reasons for doing sc. No agent ever shook hands with me 
like a friend. They all said, ‘Dam Injun’—all Shi-an-nay know 
those words. You are not so. You are a just man—everybody 
tells me so. I am glad of this. It makes my heart warm and 
well. I have taken on hope for my people once more. I had a 
heart of hate toward all the white race—now all that is gone. 
It is buried deep under the ground. I want to be friends with 
all the world, and I want vou to make me a paper—will you do it?” 

“Certainly. What shall it be?” J 

The old man rose, and with deep solemnity dictated these words 
to be mysteriously recorded on the white man’s talking leaf: 
“Say this: [ am Hakonuse. Long I hated the white man. Now 
my heart is good, and I want to make friends with all white men. 
I want to work with a plough and live in a house like the white 
man. These are my words. Hakonuse.” 

To this the old man put his sign: a wolf with a high back; and 
as he folded the paper and put it away in his pouch, he said: 
“ This shall be a sign to all men. This paper I will show to all 
Shi-an-nay and to all the white men. It will tell them that my 
heart is made good.” 

And he went out with the glow of good cheer upon his face. 

Now Hakonuse was a chief. He had never lifted a heavy burden 
in his life. Therefore two days after his talk with me I was 
amazed to see him drive up to the warehouse to secure a load of 
hides. He had no wagon of his own, but had hired one of his 
son-in-law, Wanisto. In the glow of his new enthusiasm’ he 
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TELEPHONE bell rang in one of the offices of the great- 
est business buildings in the world, so far as money in- 
terests are concerned, one day last month. A _ clerk 
answered the call. The head of the office was informed 
that a fellow-director in a great corporation wished 

to speak with him. The man who called was in Philadelphia. 
Another director was in the same New York building three iloors 
below. Two other directors were in different buildings in Phila- 
delphia. It was necessary to hold a committee meeting, and none 
of the men could leave his office. A leased telephone wire between 
New York ard Philadelphia was put into service. Quickly three 
men in Philadelphia and two in New York, each sitting in his own 
office and each with a telephone receiver to his ear, held an im- 
portant meeting. Motions were made and passed, and a record 
kept of the proceedings. It was all over in ten minutes, and a 
matter involving the ultimate disposition of millions of dollars 
had been advanced on a serious stage in its career. In the old 
way of holding such a meeting it would have cost the Philadelphia 
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wished to do more than his share. He helped everybody to load 
and waited till the last, willing to take what was left. 

I went down to see him, and asked, ‘* Why work so hard, Ha- 
konuse?” 

“T will tell you,” said he. “In my evil days I took no part in 
making the fences and laying the bridges—now I want to catch 
up. Therefore I must work twice as hard as any one else.” 

“You do me honor,” I said. ‘“ You are now safely on the white 
man’s road.” : 

To this he made reply: ‘“ My heart is very good to-day. I am 
happy, and I go to see the white man’s big camp. I shall keep 
my eyes open and learn many good things.” 

Next day, late in the afternoon, Wanisto and Tomoctam, who 
started with him, came riding furiously up to the agency. With 
a thrilling calmness of gesture they related what had happened. 

The teams laden with their skins had just wound round through 
the big red jaws of Bitterwood Caiion when a party of cowboys 
heavily armed overtook them, and began to revile them. John Le 
Beau, a half-breed, supplied the words that Wanisto could not 
understand. : 

One man said, “Let’s shoot ’*em up a few and watch ’em 
hustle.” 

But one of the other men said, ‘“ Oh, come along, let ’em alone, 
Bill,” and they rode away. 

They reached the railway safely, and having unloaded their 
freight, went into camp about half a mile from the town on the 
river flat beneath some cottonwood-trees. They found some freight 
waiting at the depot, and were glad, for it would enable them to 
make a few dollars extra on their return trip the next day. 

‘To every white man who spoke to him Hakonuse replied plea- 
santly, and was very happy to think he was serving the agent and 
also earning some money. The citizens were often contemptuous 
of him, and some of them refused his extended hand, but he did 
not lay that up against them. It had been long since he had seen 
a white man’s town, and he was vastly interested in everything. 

He was standing before a shop window lost in the attempt to 
understand the use of all the beautiful things ne saw there, when 
a saloon door opened and a party of loud-talking white men came 
out. He turned his head quickly, and recognized the three cow- 
boys who had passed him on the road. They knew him also, and 
one of them swaggered up to him, made reckless with drink, and 
began to abuse him. 

Hakonuse again understood only the curses, but he turned a 
calm face upon his enemy and extended his hand. “How? How, 
white man?” 

sill spat into his hand. 

In a flash of red rage Hakonuse slapped the spittle back into 
the ruffian’s face. “Coyote!” he cried out. 

As the cowboy jerked his revolver from its holster Hakonuse 
leaped behind a sign-post, and the bullet glanced from an iron rod 
and entered the knee of a man who stood in the door-way of the sa- 
loon. With a scream of terror he fell flat on the walk as if killed. 

To be concluded, 
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men or the New York men each at least half a day of time. 
A Chicago business leader, who has branch houses of his line 
of industry in every leading city, walked down Fifth Avenue from 
his hotel toward Broadway the other morning with a friend. 
Apparently the Chicago man had ample leisure, and was not 
bothered in the least with business cares. He looked at his 
watch. The time was 10.30 o’clock. “It’s just 9.30 in Chicago,” 
he said to his friend. “Come in here until I read my mail and 
dictate the answers.” 

The Chicago man dropped into one of his branch offices, called 
up his secretary in Chicago on a leased telephone wire, had every 
letter of importance that required his personal attention read to 
him, dictated the answers, and in twenty minutes resumed his 
walk down town. 

“T had to have that attended to before Change opened,” he 
said. “I feel like walking. We can reach Wall Street in half 
an hour or more. What do you say?” 

The New-Yorker agreed. On the way down, while they were 








dodging an automobile, they were nearly run over by a carriage 
containing two men. One of them was foremost in financial af- 
fairs of a certain kind. He was one who demanded that his home 
life be not interrupted by business cares. The moment he left 
his house and stepped into his carriage his business whirl began. 
The other man in the carriage was a private secretary. 

“Did you see who that was in that carriage?” asked the New- 
Yorker on foot. 

“No,” said the Chicago man. “ Who was he?” 

“Why, that’s Mr. So-and-so on his way down town to his office. 
He was too busy to notice us. fe had his secretary with him, and 
he was dictating important letters and papers. Neither the sec- 
retary nor he looked up when the coachman pulled up his horses. 
So-and-so went right on talking, and the secretary went right on 
writing. That’s how I know it’s an important matter.” 


Living by the Watch 


“That reminds me of the busiest physician in Philadelphia when 
I lived there ten years ago,” said the Chicago man. “ He had 
every minute of the day scheduled beforehand for his work. He 
was especially strong in consultations. Every patient who called 
to see him had the time fixed in advance with just so many min- 
utes set apart for looking him over. The physician calculated 
to the second how long it took to get people into his office and 
hew long it teok to get them out. He had his secretary cal- 
culate how long it would take his carriage to reach a certain 
place, how leng he would stay there, and the exact minute he 
would reach the next place, and so on. He did his reading—for 
he was always making addresses and writing papers, being a 
high oficial of the university there—in his carriage. He dictated 
his papers to his secretary as he drove from place to place, and 
he even went so far as to have his meals served sometimes in his 
carriage. He died comparatively young; he burned out; he wasn’t 
like us. because he never took any time for play, never seemed to 
have any leisure, and never did have any. That’s where he made 
his mistake. He took advantage of every labor-saving device in 
those days, but he did it only to do all the more work. Such 
a plan is useless, unless it gives you time to play, to take a 
walk as if one had no work to do, just as we are doing now.” 

Soon Wall Street was reached. In five minutes the Chicago 
man was talking again with his secretary over the telephone. In 
a jiffy he learned how the market had opened, what quick changes 
in the business outlook had taken place, and he had sent word 
how to meet these changes, so far as they affected his business. 
Half a dozen times that day he did business in Chicago, just as 
if he were there personally and not in New York. He had ample 
time to give attention to details of his work, as he dropped into 
this and that branch office, and he even went so far as to stroll 
into a picture-gallery to see if there was anything there that 
would add to the strength of. his private collection. “I take 
these trips to New York occasionally,” he said, “ just to get away 
from business.” Although a thousand miles from home he never 
was away from his active participation in business more than 
half an hour. He called it a play spell, and it was one to him. 
He never could have had the breathing time he took away without 
the modern mechanical helps that enter into the every-day life 
of a great business man. In the old days, responsibilities such 
as he carried would have crushed a man in a few months, and left 
him a wreck or dead. 


The Indispensable Telephone 


The part the telephone plays in the business world is little com- 
prehended by the average man. He regards the invention as won- 
derful in its development, but more or less of a nuisance when he 
must answer calls a dozen times a day. It is when the manage- 
ment of the telephone is systematized that its value stands out as 
an indispensable help to-modern business. Go into the Stock Ex- 
change gallery in New York and watch its work. Several hundred 
little boxes, each containing a telephone, stafid over in the western 
end of the great hall. Some firms have more than one telephone, 
and again more than one. firm uses a certain wire. These boxes 
are always busy. Every change in the market is telephoned in- 
stantly to brokers’ offices. In a twinkling every office can reach 
its man on the floor. 

When a broker is called: from his office to execute some order 
the man at the telephone presses a number, and on each of the 
two great bulletin boards, in full sight of every one in the room, 
the man’s number appears. In addition, a messenger, of whom 
there are scores, dashes through the crowd to find the broker. © It 
takes only a few seconds for him to get in communication with 
his office. Instructions are given so quickly that the course of the 
market is frequently changed entirely in a minute or so. These 
numbers that flash out on the bulletin or calling boards are 
manipulated by electrical devices. Pneumatic power also comes 
into play as the broker puts his message into one of scores of 
tubes and sends it to the telegraph-room or messenger-service room 
below. 


The Rush at the Stock Exchange 


It is a place, this Stock Exchange, of mechanical contrivances 
of a complex order, adding to the value of the mental alertness of 
the members. Great is the contrast to the procedure of thirty 
years ago, when there was more deliberation on the floor of the 
Stock Exchange. There are many members to-day who can recall 
when they made the rounds of various offices in Wall Street 
with a slip of paper displaying quotations, and asking bankers 
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and investors or speculators to buy or sell. Wonderful is the 
transformation to the present system, and the greatest part played 
in it has been by the telephone. 

No longer is there a single telephone, or two or three of them, 
in every large business-house. Such a place is now a central 
office of its own, and every man of importance in it has his own 
telephone on his desk. If he wishes to speak with another man 
on the same floor, perhaps in the same room, to say nothing of 
talking with a man in another part of the building, he leans over 
to his telephone, and the time is saved that it would take to send 
& message in the old way by an office boy. Hanging by this same 
man’s desk is a little contrivance with a lot of push buttons. 
When he wishes a subordinate he lifts the button-holder, pushes 
one of the buttons, and forthwith the subordinate is at his desk. 

The reporting on the great newspapers is done largely by tele- 
phone, especially in the rush hours. In others days, not ten 
years ago, the reporter might use the telephone to notify his 
office what he had found out. He would then either come to the 
office, to write out his article, or would dictate it to a man in the 
office, if there was not sufficient time to write it out after he had 
reached the office. Nowadays, the routine reporter, the man: who 
has certain rounds to make, rings up the office, and tells a man 
what he has learned. The man in the office writes it out, or, 
rather, dashes it off on a typewriter. The reporter is largely a 
scout in such work. The newspaper-reporting business, however, 
is fast reaching a place where no man will be employed as a 
writer unless he uses the typewriting-machine. It is necessary, 
because every moment of time must be saved in that exacting 
work. 


The Typewriter as a Promoter 


As to the use of the typewriter, it may be said that modern 
business could not be done without it. It has increased efficiency 
so that it has made more.business. Imagine one copying letters 
in a long hand in these days, and yet there are thousands of men 
is active business who, early in life, never knew any other way 
of preserving records than in that way. Then there are other 
contrivances for speed and accuracy. Adding-machines—that never 
lie and never make a mistake, if the proper keys are struck—are 
in use in thousands upon thousands of places, and, as an improve- 
ment on that, the latest idea is to combine the adding-machine 
with the typewriter, so that one can write his letter, include a 
great mass of figures in tabular form, and know that the addi- 
tions at the end are absolutely correct. A vast amount of time 
and energy is saved thereby in footing up totals on a bill or in a 
letter. 

And then there is the device to dictate letters when the sten- 
ographer is busy, or when there is no stenographer at hand. The 
phonograph is turned on. The business man talks into it, just as 
he would to a stenographer. _He makes changes here and there, 
and says: “No, don’t put it that way. Make it this way.” And 
so he continues to talk to the end. The typewriter puts the roll 
in a machine, listens to it clear through, notes the changes and 
corrections, and then writes it out on the typewriter, as if the 
employer were dictating slowly and at an ordinary typewriting 
speed. 


The Use for Wireless 


And in addition to all these things there comes the wireless 
telegraph. Chicago business firms are putting it in use between 
stock yards and down-town offices. When it reaches a full ser- 
viceable use it will be employed wherever possible, for the busi- 
ness man is greedy to get hold of every device to save time and 
effort. Already he uses the wireless system on his transatlantic 
voyages. By prearranging it all he need not be cut off from the 
world more than a few hours at most as he crosses the ocean. He 
can- give his business directions from midocean. The days are 
probably past when a great stock-market raid, amounting to a 
panic in effect, can be made as soon as a Wall Street king is on 
the ocean and out of the world’s activities for a week. 

The wireless telephone is being developed. If it is ever per- 
fected the modern business world will seize that, too, just as it 
has very other invention for simplifying commercial. methods. 
All the copying and duplicating methods in use in every office, 
all the developments in printing, all the improvements in book- 
binding, all the hundreds of little things that add efficiency to 
a business man’s office are the result of the demand for more time. 


The Cry for Time 


The business man of to-day is a vastly more productive machine 
than he was a score of years ago. He makes other men, and he 
makes machines do as much of his work as possible. Still, he 
has even Jess time than formerly. Sometimes he has to take his 
stenographers on the train with him as he goes to his country 
home, but once there he drops work and goes into play. The 
Wall Street man employs subordinates who take a large part of 
his responsibility, but the man who probably has as much, if not 
more, European business than any other in the financial district, 
always attends to one detail absolutely himself; he writes out 
every cable message with his own hand. It not only ensures com- 
plete secrecy, but places full responsibility upon himself for ac- 
curacy. 

The cry of the business world is: “Give us more inventions, 
more labor-saving devices, so that we have more time.” 

So that we may do more business would be a better way of 
putting it. 





























































































IDEALS OF AME, 






ICANN WOMANHOOD 


2 ® 


® ® 


THE ACTRESS BY ANNIE RUSSELL 


HAVE been asked to contribute some- 

thing about the ideals of women who 

adorn the stage as a profession, and 

in complying with this request it will 

be necessary to use the personal pro- 
noun with that frequency for which actors 
are noted, and—misunderstood!: It is, rather 
unfortunately, a necessity of our calling. Act- 
ing is so immediately a part of the individual 
that it is difficult to speak even of one’s 
ideals in an impersonal way; as, for example, 
an author might speak of his book, or a 
painter his picture, as something apart from 
himself. 

Ideals are tremendously personal and pri- 
vate coincidences of intimate experience. An 
experience which means a conflict of some 
sort in the development or the downfall of 
character moulds an ideal of our nature. 

There is one real danger to character in 
our profession, which lies in our eagerness 
for emotional experiences which we imagine 
will help us in our portrayals. If we are 
not content to wait until they come into 
our lives, as they inevitably will, we risk 
falling into a habit of emotional exaggera- 
tion, affectation, and insincerity, that comes 
up like rank weeds, choking out the truer 
growth of our natures, and making of us 
creatures of “temperament without mind.” 
I feel so strongly on this matter of emo- 
tional intoxication that I place it first in 
this outline of possibilities and actuality of 
ideals. I merely sound the warning, to be- 
gin with, that in place of this emotional un- 
rest the channel of eager curiosity for know- 
ledge may be diverted into the broad, clear distances of vision 
the various arts reveal in their relation to ideals, practical alike 
for character, as in the profession of acting. Music is an ideal 
voice, for instance,—it aids our imaginative and poetical faculties; 
pictures teach us color and beauty of lines; literature teaches us 
better to understand character—indeed, it is the land in which we 
live and move and have our being. 

In music a practical knowledge and its actual use are‘a com- 
mon occurrence on the stage. How satisfying it is to an audience 
to know that an actress is really playing a piano, and not pre- 
tending to. Pretence is erroneously considered to be a quality in- 
separable from the actor or the actress, whereas there is probably 
no profession where men and women, with true artistic taste, strug- 
gle more against it. Simplicity is one of the primary ideals in 
all the arts, the next in point of endeavor being naturalness, each 





Annie Russell 


extremely difficult, and each born of endless 
patience, endurance, and work. 

In the study of pictures we get the values 
in costume and personal adornment, in har- 
monious combinations of color, in beauty of 
poise and pose. And then there are the lan- 
guages. We ought not to rest until we have 
acquired at least a correct pronunciation of 
French, Italian, and German. It is in these 
matters of good taste that we ought to have 
a high standard, and work unceasingly to- 
ward it. There is a cultured public, and a 
rapidly inereasing one, that has high stand- 
ards, and expects the best expression of 
them in the theatre, as in literature, music, 
art, architecture, and esthetic conditions gen- 
erally. So, by this inclination first for the 
best in all expressions of art, which in some 
form or another centralize themselves in the 
profession of acting, we find ourselves in con- 
stant occupation with ideals. Nothing is to 
be acquired by a mere dilettante apprecia- 
tion; there is in the acquirement of these 
ideals an unending discipline of character, a 
constant self-sacrifice, a sort of real conse- 
cration of oneself to the chosen faith in 
ideals. 2 

The influence of all this upon one’s 
personal character, upon one’s mental grasp 
of the weeds that must be choked out of the 
garden of one’s graces, is obvious. We trim 
the hedges of our lives with restraint. Re- 
straint is harder to an eager, aspiring spirit 
than letting out the full flood of action; it is 
harder to paint a picture successfully with 
few colors than with many. 

There are ideals we know of in ourselves that express themselves 
imperfectly in our artistic endeavor, and there are other ideals 
that stand like trusty sentinels at the gateway of the soul, armed 
and ready to defend the inner channel of ourselves. These latter 
are sometimes never called into action, but we must see that they 
are always there, forbidding entry to all fancy or emotion that 
would confuse the peace within. We must keep steadily at work 
with a high purpose; get at the soul of the thing we are inter- 
preting. 

Work, work, work!—creatively if you can, intelligently always. 
The work in itself is the main recompense—the having ideals and 
standards to live for and to live by! 

Matthew Arnold has said, “It is in the endless addition to self, 
in the endless growth in wisdom and beauty, that the spirit of the 
human race finds its ideal.” 
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THE LAST HOURS 


This year the annual ball of the graduating class in West Point took place on June 10. It is @ Drillian 
a longer period by the girls who are 
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Drawn by Fletcher C. Ransom 


RS OF CADET DAYS 


s a brilliant function that is remembered many a year after by the young officers themselves, and for perhaps 
Is who are fortunate enough to be invited 


























AN AMERICAN PRIMA DONNA IN LONDON 


Madame Lillian Blauvelt, who ts one of the most successful of younger American singers, made her début 
this month at Covent Garden, London. During the opera season there she will appear as ‘‘ Marguerite,” 
‘Fuliette,” “ Zerlina,”’ and ** Micaela." The accompanying picture represents her-in the réle of ‘* Fuliette” 

















Memory in Children 


into the of 


AN 
memory in children was recently made by 
the director of the department of child- 


investigation power 


study for the Chicago public schools. It was 
found, among other | interesting results, that 
there is no “ memory period,” no period in 
early school life when the memory is stronger 
than it is at any later portion of the child’s 
life, a period especially adapted for learning 
to spell. “While there are no memory 
stages, there are undoubtedly periods of in- 
terest that are especially favorable for the 
child’s learning to spell; times when the 
child is aroused from indifference or from 
a feeling that spelling is a small part 
of life to a recognition that it is important. 
It has been pointed out that during early 
school life the auditory memory is_ the 
stronger, and later that the visual memory 
is stronger. During the whole of school life- 
the audio-visual memory is stronger than 
either the auditory or visual; that is, a 
simultaneous appeal to both sight and hear- 
ing produces a richer and more usable image 
than is brought about by an appeal to either 
sense alone. It would seem from this that 
the more senses we can appeal to, the deeper 
will be the impression.” 








ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—Mks. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrhwa.—[ Adz.] 





WHY MODIFY MILK 
for infant feeding in the uncertain ways of the novice when 
you can have always with you a supply of BorRDEN’S EAGLE 
BRAND CONDENSED MILK, a _ perfect cow’s milk from herds 
of native breeds, the perfection of infant food? Use it for 
tea and coffee.—[{Adv.] 





TIME, said Franklin, is the stuff of Life. Telephone service 
saves — Verb. on Maes ig for Residence Service in Man- 
hattan fro Telephone Co., 15 Dey St., 


m $48 
111 West 38th St., * 300 Ww est 124th St.—[Adv.] 








Tuat lost appetite easily restored by ABBoTT’s, the Original 
Angostura Bitters. Take none but the genuine. At grocers 
and druggists.—[ Adv.] 





A PURE juice! A natural ferment! The ingredients which 
fae Cook’s IMPERIAL EXTRA Dry CHAMPAGNE.— 
av. 





sE_ BROWN’S _ Camphorated rm ag DENTI- 


U: 
FRICE forthe TEETH. 25 cents a jar.—[Adv. 





Don’t neglect a cough. Take P1so’s CURE FOR CONSUMP- 
TION intime. By druggists. 25 cents.—[Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pears 


What is wanted of soap for 
the skin is to wash it clean 
and not hurt it. 
does that. 


want pure soap; and when we 


Pure soap 
This is why we 


say pure, we mean without al- 
kali. 
Pears’ 
kali. 
that has no biting in it, that’s 


is pure; no free al- 


You can trust a soap 


Pears’. 


Established over 100 years. 
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If it isn't an Eastman, it isnt.a Kodak. 




















THE KODAK GIRL. 


| A vacation without a 


Kodak 


is a vacation wasted 


No matter where you go or what your hobby may be, Kodakery will 
add to the pleasure of your trip. Anybody can make good pictures by 
the Kodak system. It’s all by dayiight, now that the Kodak Developing 
Machine has abolished the DarkK-Room. 


Kodaks, $5.00 to $75.00.} 
Koda Developing Machines, $2.00 to $10.00. 













Catalogues free at the dealers or by mail. 
Kodak Portfolio, | containing 40 prize 

pictures from $4,000 Kodak competitwn, 
ten cents> 








EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
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For Reasons 
of State 


A vivid little love story, 
beautifully Ulustrated; told 
simply, but with appealing 
interest. The story is con- 
tained in a 128-page book 
which describes some of the most delight- 
ful mountain and lake resorts in the East. 
Sent free on receipt of 5 cents in stamps 
to cover postage. Address, T. W. Lee, 
General Passenger Agent, Lackawanna 
Railroad, New York City. 


PRACTICAL GOLF 


By WALTER J. TRAVIS 


Former Amateur Golf Champion of the United States 


Profusely Illustrated from Photographs. Crown 
8vo, 200 pages. $2.00 net, postage extra 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
979 


Lackawanna 


Railroad 

















LEADING HO TELS 


Chicago, Ill 
GRAND PACIFIC HOTEL 


Jackson Boulevard and Clark Street, Chicago, 
EUROPEAN PLAN 
Special Facilities for Banquets, Dinners, and After 
Theatre Parties. 


Gentlemen’s Cafe on main floor. Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s 
Restaurant and Private Dining+ Rooms on second floor. 
Two hundred guest rooms, three-fourths of which have 
private bath in connection. 


Rates, from $2 Upwards. 











Boston, Mass. = ole 
BERKELEY HOTEL 


Berkeley and Boylston Streets, Boston, Mass. 
EUROPEAN and AMERICAN PLANS 
Modern in every detail. 


Convenient to large Stores, Theatres, and all 
places of interest. 
Near Back Bay Srations. 


_ JOHN A. SHERLOCK. 
One taste convinces 


KORN-KRISP 


Best of all modern foods 




















































































Snap-shots 





of the Human 





Voice 






































Chronophotograph of the Alovements 
of the Faw 


FRENCH scientist, M. Marage, has invented a process 

by means of which it is now possible to photograph the 

human voice, The actual vibrations of the air made in 

sperking the vowel sounds can be recorded and made 

visible by an ingenious use of chronophotography, or 

the analyzing of motions by means of instantaneous photo- 

graphs. Every one is familiar with an opposite and synthetic 

use of chronophotography: the presenting of animated views 
of moving ebjects by means of the kinetoscope. 

M. Marage’s scheme may be described as follows: The vibra- 

tions of the air set in motion by the voice are made to act upon 

the fiames of acetylene gas, issuing from specially prepared burn- 


Farming 


IGHT hundred Philadelphia families, industrious and self- 

respecting, are now earning a portion of their livelihood— 

in some cases all of it—by the cultivation of vacant 

city lots. At the close of last season nearly 200 acres, 

divided into small lots, were being cultivated, and the 
number of beneficiaries was 3775. The product, valued at $50,000, 
was grown at a cost of $5556 80 to the association which insti- 
tuted the scheme. To place every cultivator in the way of earn- 
ing $62 80, the association spent a total of $7 12. With the cost 
of skilled superintendence counted out, the direct aid to the 
farmers was much less. 


How the Voice looks in forming 
some of the Vowel Sounds 





Photograph of Air Currents passing 
a curved Object 


ers. The flames, vibrating in unison with the sound waves, 
throw their images into a revolving mirror, which dissociates and 
causes them to appear in various forms, according to the scund. 
By means of the acetylene flames, which are photogenic, the vibra- 
tions are recorded on a ribbon of sensitized paper. 

It has been found possible also to photograph the various func- 
tional movements of the body. ‘Thus the motions of the lower jaw 
in the act of opening the mouth may be represented, as well as the 
movements of the ribs in respiration. Another ingenious use of 
chronophotography makes it possible to reproduce in visible form 
the action of air currents in their passage around an obstruction, 
as shown in one of the accompanying illustrations. 


in the City 


The enterprise demonstrates that permission to cultivate land 
in the neighborhood of great cities can be made a source of 
the truest benevolence to thousands, and a school in self-respecting 
toil for hosts of men and women who, though willing to work, 
are unable, by reason of physical infirmities or advanced age, to 
compete with younger and stronger persons under purely com- 
mercial conditions. It has been shown also that, without the 
free use of the land and without the gift of the original tillage, 
intelligent farming can make any city lot, however small, pay far 
higher returns, in proportion to its acreage, than the most care- 
fully conducted farm of the common type. 

















Farming a Lot at Fifty-ninth and Media Streets in Philadelphia 
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Some Facts About Ourselves 


SoME interesting experimental conclusions 
on the subject of habits have been published 
by Professor Arthur Allin, who occupies the 
Chair of Psychology and Education at the 
University of Colorado. Professor Allin il- 
lustrates, by familiar examples, certain of 
the laws underlying many of the most com- 
mon of our acts and habits. For instance, it 
is-a fact that a single weak stimulus, which 
is itself incapable of causing a reflex act, 
may produce it if it is repeated often enough. 


The Effect of Repetition 


“The sound of a door-bell may not call up 
much of a motor response, but repeated often 
may cause a very considerable response. A 
slight tickling when one is asleep or awake 
may, if continued, produce convulsive re- 
sponses. To strike a horse repeatedly on 
the same spot is to invite him to kick. 
Continued dropping of water from a faucet 
during the night, or the intermittent sounds 
of a mouse gnawing, produce extreme ir- 
ritability. . . The psychology of advertising 
shows many evidences of this law. Temp- 
tation in all its forms usually works by the 
summation of stimuli. The young man of 
slight moral resistance, on his way home in 
the evening, passes through one, it may be 
two, streets of saloons; in the third street 
his inhibitory power is exhausted and he 
passes helplessly through the doors.” 


** Cross-Education” 


The training of one portion of the body 
trains at the same time the symmetrical 
part and also neighboring parts, says Pro- 
fessor Allin. “ Experiments show, for ex- 
ample, that practice of the finger tip of 
the left hand increases the fineness of the 
touch of the finger tip of the right hand, 
but does not increase that of the left fore- 
arm. The ability to write with the left 
hand is obtained by learning with the right 
hand. Practice in writing the figure nine 
backwards with the left hand frequently 
causes one involuntarily to write the nine 
backward when using the right.” 


Influence of Age on Memory 


In learning nonsense-syllables, 7. e¢., sylla- 
bles consisting of a vowel between two con- 
sonants, an adult, writes Professor Allin, is 
able to memorize much larger rows of syl- 
lables than can children. “To give a rela- 
tive estimate, those at the age of eighteen to 
twenty can reproduce approximately one and 
a half times as many syllables as those from 
eight to ten years of age. After completed 
bodily development the figures remain prac- 
tically constant.” 


Inaccuracy of Subjective Judgments 


In the general phenomena of weariness it 
is frequently noticeable that the subjective 
estimate does not tally correctly with the 
real state of the body. Neither does the sub- 
jective feeling of exaltation always indicate 
a favorable condition of the body. “ One of 
the most marked characteristics of modern 
progress is the substitution of extra-organic 
instruments and natural forces for the erring 
and uncertain sense and. motor instruments 
of the human organism.” 


About Muscles 


Writing on the subject of the effects of 
fatigue and depression on muscular action, 
Professor Allin points out that weariness 
comes to a muscle, not because so much capi- 
tal has been spent, but because it has been 
spent at too quick a rate. Its expenditure is 
greater than its income. “ Whether a muscle 
wearies or not with action, and how soon it 
wearies, will depend not so much on how 
much work it is called upon to do as on 
whether or not the expenditure involved in 
the work outruns the income. You may 
take a weak muscle, that is to say, a muscle 
with a scanty store of available living stuff, 
and a strong muscle, that is to say, one with 
an ample store, and by timely calls upon the 
weak one, and an imperious sudden demand 
on the strong one, you will get much work 

(Continued on page 983.) 
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The 
O Cc O many Poco 
Cameras, from the 
little Pocket Poco “‘C” 
illustrated here, to the 
= —_ en 





famous Cycle Pocos and Tele- 

f Photo Pocos, are all exactly con- 
Jj structed for the successful making of 
a artistic pictures. Pocos for 1908 are simp- 

ler, more compact, more graceful in line, 

~ more beautifulin finish. The successful Pocket 
‘4 Pocos are now being made in three styles, and 
to suit all tastes. To the simple and accurate Poco 
shutter mechanism the artist may now add the 
advantages ofthe Ross Homocentric lenses. These 















famous lenses of Jena glass may be fitted to 
Poco Cameras. The new Poco book, sent 


jctures 
Worth While 





free, should be in the hands of every 
student of photography. It tells 
of the last steps in Camera and 
lens construction. Write to 
ROCHESTER CAMERA AND 

SUPPLY COMPANY, 
529 Poco Street, 
Rochester, 

N.Y. 











** 99% of Camera Value is in the Lens ” 


You Buy a Watch 

for the excellence of its works; likewise, in a camera, 
99% of the value is inthe lens. Therefore, when select- 
ing a camera, look well to the lens, for upon it will depend 
the success or failure of your photography. 


THE GOERZ LENS 


is universally used by leading photographers, and is 
recognized by experts as the finest lens in the world. 

At your dealers or direct. Write for New Descrip- 
tive catalogue. 


C. P. GOERZ, Room 33, 52 E. Union Square, N. Y. 

















** Ghe Finest Ohbtainable.”’ 


DERMOPHILE 
UNDERWEAR 


Made in France of the best and 
most carefully selected wool 
for Men, Women and Children. 


ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 
NOT TO SHRINK 


or Money Refunded. 


ally treated by a secret 
sitively unshrinKable, 


d at the same time strength- 
preserves its beautiful softness, 


Th 
‘“‘ DERMOPHILE —Friend to the SKin ’’— 
ore than SHRINKABLE MAKES of Same 


rs who sell the best have Dermophile in 


Ask to see the Summer 
Weights. 


Booklet free on appli- 
cation to 


The Dermophile Go. 


456 Broome St., 
New York. 





$25 
To Colorado 
and back 


That will be our price for a ticket 
from Chicago. From St. Louis only 
$21. These special tickets will be on 
sale ig 1 to 10, good to return until 
October 31. On ‘other days during 
the summer, tickets will be $30 from 
Chicago, $25 from St. Louis. Practically 
half fare. Send today for a copy of our 


Burlington 


Route 





Handbook of Colorado. 


It will tell you all about the hotels, 
boarding houses and ranches, their 
prices, attractions, charges for livery, 
fishing and hunting—everything you 
should know about Colorado, the one 
perfect spot in America for a summer 
outing. 4 





Address P. S. EUSTIS, Passenger Traffic 
Manager, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 


Ry- Co., 209 Adams Street, Chicago. 
4! 








Get “The M 


—the Motor Cycle with the 
Single Lever ntrol. Al- 
ways speedy but never unsafe. 
Most simple machine made. 
Send stamp for illustrated 
catalogue. Agents wanted. 


THE MERKEL MFG. CO. 








Dept. H. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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ELEMENTS 
NAVIGATION 





OF 


By W. J. HENDERSON 


It isa very clear and concise state- 
ment of essential facts concerning 
the handling of a ship at sea, and 
furnishes information indispensable 
to every one connected with the 
navigation of a vessel_—Army and 
Navy Journal, New York. 


With Diagrams. $1.00 





HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 


BREAD MACHINE 


For HousEHo_p USE 
Sifts the flour and mixes 10 Ibs, 
of best bread in 3 minutes. Sold 
subject to trial and approval. Send 
for Booklet. Agents wanted. 
Scientific Bread Mach. Co. 
(Cyrus CHAMBERS, JR.) 
52nd and Media Sts., Philadelphia 
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The DARK SIDE 


Irrespective Of Party Or Creed 


By Albert L 
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Your Uncle. “‘ Get in there,’Rastus, and sort yourself out a few puliet. I'll 
see thet ye ain't interfered with.” 


** Blame thet nigger, there’s no havin’ him fer a pal; he makes too much 
noise.”’ 
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“Some one lookin’? Yes, by Fehosaphat !” “Come out o’ there, you black chicken-robber! What air ye doin’ in thet 
hen-house, hey?” 
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“ Chickens, eh? Give’em here; an’, now, yeou git out!’ 
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*Rastus. ‘‘ Lody,-lody! I wondah is dey wun honest chicken -thief in dis 
world?” 
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UTOMOBILES 


Electric and Gasoline 
Vehicles for Touring, Pleasure 
Driving, Private Carriage Service, 
and all kinds of business uses. 











Columbia Electric Victoria 


Presenting the most effective combination of art and utility to be 
found in a single-seated electric automobile. Its comfert, ele- 
gauce, and ease of control adapt it admirably to ladies’ use. 








Our New Catalogue will be 
mailed on request 
In print and illustration this catalogue is 
the most artistic book of its kind ever 
issued. The pictures and description 
cover the full line of Columbia auto- 
mobiles, including electric Rtunabouts, 
Victorias, Phaetons, Surreys, Ton- 
neaus, Cabriolets, Coupés, Brough- 
ams, Hansoms, Busses, Special 
Service and Delivery Wagons, 
Trucks, and the new 24-H.-P. Colum- 
bia Gasoline Touring Car. 


BGS” Orders for Broughams and Coupés for 
September delivery should be placed immediately, 


Electric Vehicle Company 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


NEW YORK SALESROOM : 134-136-138 W. 39th St. 
Opposite Metropolitan Opera House. 
BOSTON : 74-76-78 Stanhope St. 
CHICAGO: 1421 Michigan Ave, 




























Locomobile 


A 


dhe Locomobile is the best automobile 





Our steam cars for 1903 are the result of over four years’ manus 
facture, in which time we have made and sold five thousand vehicles. 
The Locomobile steam car is comfortable and convenient, and has 
won inany prizes for speed, reliability, and hill-climbing in all parts 
of the world. A customer writes, ‘*/ am the owner of one of your 
earliest steam machines, No.7 (built in 1899), which still gives good 
satisfaction.” Prices from $650 upwards. The Dos-a-Dos, herein 
illustrated, is only one of many sensible and handsome styles, Write 
Sor catalogue, or visit any branch office for demonstration on the 
road. 


The Locomobile Co. of America 
GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


BRANCHES: New York—Broadway, corner 76th Street ; Boston— 
15 Berkeley Street ; Philadelphia—249 North Broad Street; Chicago 
—1354 Michigan Avenue ; London—39 Sussex Place, South Kensing- 
ton ; Paris—32 Avenue de la Grande-Armée, 
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(Continued from page 981.) 
from the former, leaving it still fresh, while 
the latter is wearied before it has done a 
little of the work of the first.” 


“Warming Up” 


“ Initial or preliminary practice may often 
induce fatigue. After a short rest, however, 
better work, greater rapidity, and a greater. 
amount of work can be attained than in the 
beginning of practice. This does not seem to 
be of universal application, but it is a quite 
general phenomenon. It may be noticed, for 
instance, in animals. Dogs on the chase, 
animals pursued, and especially race-horses, 
show the effect of warming up. 

“ Athletes, for example, _ ball - players, 
realize the importance of practice just be- 
fore the game. A pitcher will hardly enter 
the box until he has his arm in working 
order by a few minutes’ practice. Orators 
are often dull at first, but warm up. Ex- 
periments performed by E. G. Lancaster in 
lifting a weight with the index finger show 
the effects of this warming-up process. In the 
initial practice the subject did not lift: more 
than 800 grams before the warming up oc- 
curred. In one instance the subject’s warm- 
ed-up curve with 600 grams was continued a 
long time, and then additions were made, 
until he was lifting 1075 grams, which he 
raised to a good height until stopped by the 
operator.” 





Sheridan and Mr. Bangs 


Joun KenprIcK BANgs, who is writing the 
libretto for a musical comedy based on 
Sheridan’s “School for Scandal,” met a 
friend the other day whom he had not seen 
for some time. 

“What sort of thing is this ‘ Lady Teazle’ 
you’re writing?” inquired his friend. 

“Well,” replied the author of Coffee and 
Repartee, “it’s a good deal like the battle of 
Winchester.” 

His friend stared. “ Why like the battle 
of Winchester?” he asked. 

“ Because,” explained Mr. Bangs, “ Sheri- 
dan is about twenty miles away.” 





Promoting Arbitration 


THE ninth annual conference on_ inter- 
national arbitration was held recently at 
Lake Mohonk, New York. These Mohonk 
gatherings have been made up of a chosen 
number of the leaders of American thought 
and action. An analysis of the list of its 
members shows that there were present some 
twenty judges and prominent jurists, thirty 
preachers and teachers of religion, nearly all 
of national reputation, forty-two educational 
leaders, including five presidents of colleges, 
over twenty-five editors of magazines and 
newspapers, and about fifty “ captains of in- 
dustry,” financiers, manufacturers, and men 
of large affairs. The presiding officer was 
the Hon. John W. Foster, and among the 
speakers were Dr, Edward Everett Hale, Dr. 
Lyman Abbott, Rear-Admiral A. S. Barber, 
St. Clair McKelway, and the Rev. Theodore 
L. Cuyler. The conferences are held for the 
purpose of advancing the cause of interna- 
tional arbitration and peace. In a review 
of the history of the arbitration movement 
during the past year, it was pointed out by 
one of the speakers that within the last 
twelve months the following controversies 
have been referred to special arbitrators or 
commissions: 


Results Accomplished 

The controversy between Italy and Guate- 
mala as to the treatment of Italian emi- 
grants. 

The question of claims of citizens of 
France against Venezuela. 

The controversy between the United States 
and San Domingo over the claims of the 
San Domingo Improvement Company. 

The question between Great Britain and 
Portugal of any difliculties that may arise 
in locating their colonial boundaries in South 
Africa. 

The question of the claims of Sala & Co. 
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Model 21; Price, $850; With Top, $900. 


Flectric Vehicles 


Nocomplications. Turn on power and 
steer. Electric brake. Drop postal for 
catalogue. Many more models and 
prices. 
POPE MOTOR CAR CO. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Agencies in all principal cities. 

















The Chauffeur Sees 


the improvement in speed and 
ease that comes when all auto- 
mobile partsare lubricated with 


Dixon’s 
Automobile 
Graphites 


Our BookletAB." A Toot for Dizxon’s Graphite,” 
describes the uses of Dixon’s No. 635 Flake 
Graphite, Dixon's Motor-Chain Compound, 
Dixon’s Graphite Cup Greases, Dixon’s 
Graphitoleo, and Dixon’s Pipe-Joint Com- 
pound. Sold by dealers. The booklet is Free. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 














Gasily the best built car in America 





The 16-H.-P, Locomobile touring car above shown will develop 
23 or more brake horse-power. Weight, about 2100 lbs. Front vet+ 
tical motor, with governor acting on the spark and on the throttle. 
First car to use spark plug chains instead of wires. All inlet and 
exhaust valves can be removed and replaced in less than two minutes, 
Sensible and practical design throughout. No experiment. Price of 
16-H.-P. Chassis, $8200, including tools, spare parts, etc. 


es 
The Locomobile Co. of America 
GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


BRANCHES: New York—Broadway, corner 76th Street ; Boston— 
15 Berkeley Street ; Philadelphia—249 North Broad Street ; Chicago 
—1354 Michigan Avenue; London—39 Sussex Place, South Kensing- 
ton; Paris—32 Avenue de la Grande-Armée. 





















All over the civilized world 
THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON | 
GARTER 


IS KNOWN AND WORN | 
Every Pair Warranted 
“ME; The Name is 


ie ne yy iP 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


Lies flat to the leg—never 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens 


ALWAYS EASY 


GEO. FROST CO., Makers, 
: 25c. for Cotton, Boston, Mass., U. 
} Sample Pair. 


a Aiitirs ene SUBSTITUTES ss 
| Skin Diseases 


Eczema, Salt Rheum, Pim — 

Ringworm, Itch, Ivy Poison, ce 
or other skin "troubles, can 
promptly cured by 


Hydrozone 


Hydrozone is endorsed by leading 
physicians, It is absolutely harm- 
less, yet most powerful healing 
agent. Hydrozone destroys para- 
sites which cause these diseases. 
Take no substitute and see that 
every bottle bears my signature, 


Trial Size, 25 Cents. 
At Druggists or by mail, from 


OF] 60 Prlese} St. 
New York 


let on the rational treate 
FREE ent of diseases sent free, 





Send 
50c. for Silk, 


















































=a taste convinces 


oa 


Best of all modern foods 
25.5 GOLF $2.00 ya 
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Qpyytt (gen, BA Mellirg haze 


OLORADO, the land of 
blue sky and_ perfect 
weather, the region of lofty 
mountains and _ picturesque 
valleys, where there is al- 
ways vigor in the air and 
tonic in the breezes, where 
it is a joy to be alive. This 
is the entrancing region to 
which you are invited by the 


Chicago, Milwankes & St. Patl 


AND 


Union Paciic Line 


Low rates for travel, moderate charges for 
board, and excellent train service, Chicago 
to Denver, are some of the advantages 
offered you. A postal card will bring 
complete information. 
E. L. LOMAX F. A. MILLER 

Gen. Pass. & Ticket Agent General Passenger Agent 

Union Pacific Railroad Chieago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
Omaha, Neb. Chieago 








HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK ! | 





Steam and Sail Yachts. Row Boats, 
Hunting Boats, Canoes. Send 10c. for 
80-page catalog, giving the truth in 
detail about the best boats built. 
RACINE BOAT MFG. CO. 
Box 17, Racine, Wis. 


‘MO RPH | N E and LIQUOR HABITS CURED 
have been cured by us. Write 


The Dr.J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. 57, Lebanon, Ohio | 


Thousands, having failed elsewhere, 



















































Rye 


“On Every Tongue.” 


Scientifically distilled; naturally aged; best and safest for all uses. 
Famous all over the world, and sold by leading dealers everywhere. 


BERNHEIM BROS., Distillers, 





Louisvillo, Ky. 













of New York against the republic of San 
Domingo. 

The Alaska boundary dispute between the 
United States and Great Britain, which has 
been referred to a new mixed commission. 


Important Cases 

The year has been most fruitful in the 
decision of cases referred to arbitration be- 
fore the Hague court was set up. The most 
important of the cases are: 

The long- pending boundary dispute be- 
tween Chile and the Argentine Republic, in- 
volving an area of eighty thousand square 
miles. 

The controversy between the United States 
and Russia over the seizure of American 
sealing vessels in Bering Sea. 

The Samoan Claims question between the 
United States, Great Britain, and Germany, 
and citizens of these countries. 

Two controversies between Great Britain 
and France—the “ Waima” affair, and the 
“Sergent Malamine” dispute. 

The Ei Triunfo case between the United 
States and Salvador, out of the decision of 
which has grown a good deal of dissatis- 
faction on the part of the latter country. 





‘Poe and the Manager 


A WELL-KNOWN theatrical manager, who‘is 
distinguished rather for his business ability 
than for his knowledge of literature, was 
visited not long ago by an aspiring play- 
wright. He had with him, he explained to 
the manager, the manuscript of a play based 
on cne of Edgar Allen Poe’s stories, which 
he was sure was destined to make a sensa- 
tional hit on the stage. The manager con- 
sented to hear the play, and listened with in- 
creasing interest as the playwright read 
from his manuscript. 

He was enthusiastic when the end was 
reached, 

“ That’s fine!” he exclaimed,—* fine! Now 
I'll tell you what I’ll do: You and Mr. Poe 
come in to-morrow and we'll talk this thing 
over.” 





What Our Schools Cost Us 


Ir is probably not generally known that 
the United States spends annually on ele- 
mentary education about $227,000,000—the 
exact figures for 1900—1901 were, according 
to the report of the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, $226,043,236. Europe 
spent during the same period approximately 
$246,000,000. ‘The enrollment in the elemen- 
tary schools of Europe is, however, in the 
neighborhood of 45,000,000, while in the 
United States it is not much more than 
16,000,000,—although it is estimated that 
there were, in 1901, almost 22,000,000 chil- 
dren of school-going age in this country. 
Our yearly expenditure per pupil averages 
twenty-two dollars. 

Some profit may be gained from a com- 
parison of the amounts spent yearly by rep- 
resentative American cities for the main- 
tenance and operation of their public 
schools. New York spent in a single year 
$19,731,629; Chicago follows with an outlay 
of $8,203,493; Philadelphia’s expenditure 
was $3,319,604; Boston’s, $3,043,640; Balti- 
more’s, $1,417,392; Cleveland’s, $1,257,345; 
and Washington’s, $1,182,916. New Orleans 
is at the end of the list, with an expense of 
only $478,025. St. Louis, by the way, pays 
more for its police department than for its 
schools: $1,602,182 for the former as against 
$1,526,140 for the latter—a ratio of one 
dollar for the police to ninety-five cents for 
the schools. 





President Hayes on Emerson 


Havine suffered much himself from the 
autograph fiend, President R. B. Hayes was 
singularly chary of inflicting unnecessary 
correspondence upon others. Yet his re- 
sponsiveness was so innate that he frequent- 
ly wrote letters which he never sent. The 
following note to Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
is a double illustration, since it not only was 
never mailed, but contains mention of an 








































“If you want to know what smartly dressed men 
are wearing this Spring, ask your clothier 
to show you Stein-Bloch Clothes.” 


THE SMARTEST STYLES 


re i ree 


MEN’S CLOTHES 


Come from the Tailor Shops of 


THE STEIN-BLOCHCo. 


AT ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


and can be had ready-to-wear at 
any really first-class clothier’s— 


DIS upward for 
SUIT OR. TOP COAT 


THIS Is THE LABEL 





by which you will know 
STEIN-BLOCH SMART CLOTHES. 


ON 
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It’s woven in silk, and sewn beneath the 
flap of the coat lining, below the collar. 


LOOK EOR If. 


The clothiers that sell Stein- Bloch Smart 





Clothes display our Fashion Plates in their 





windows and stores. If you cannot find Stein- 





Bloch Clothes in your citv, write to us. 





THE STEIN-BLOCH CO., 
Wholesale Tailors, 
RocHESTER, N. Y. 


FREE—A book on ‘‘ Dress,” beautifully illus- 
trated with this season’s styles, will be sent to 
you if you write for Series L. 


for women. 














Up to Dreamland they go, 
So cosily dressed 
In the muslin well known 


Pride of the West. 


For sale by all leading jobbers and retailers. 
Samples of this muslin mailed free ves pecan 
TREAT & CONVE RSE ear eee se A 
ir this Muslin 
79 and 81 WortH Branes, NEw York. 
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earlier letter which met the same fate. The 
recent centenary of Emerson’s birth renews 
one’s regret that President Hayes’s letter to 
Emerson’s friend and biographer was not 
rescued, like its successor, from the writer’s 
waste-basket : 

Fremont, O., 20 Nov., 1885. 


My peAR Mr. Hotmes,—I have just fin- 
ished the last number of your “ New Port- 
folio,’ and I want to say, while the fit is on 
me, “of course you must again open the 
Portfolio.” Your readers have some rights. 
The list of those [books] I must read, alas! 
is growing short. I wrote you a long letter 
(three pages of note-paper which is long 
for me), when I finished your “ Emerson. 
A worshipper of E. almost forty years, I 
felt deeply in your debt. I cancelled part 
of the obligation by sparing you the trouble 
of reading the letter. I now mention it 
merely to acknowledge my debt to you for 
that most satisfactory and capital book. 

With all thanks for all the past allow 
me to say with little Oliver, “ Please, sir, 
I want some more.” 

Sincerely, 
R. B. HAYEs. 

Dr. Hotmes, Boston. 





The Girl Graduate in Japan 


JAPAN is said to be a country where fash- 
ion in dress never changes. This was true 
in ancient times; not only did styles never 
change then, but both men and women wore 
the same sort of costume, with the exception 
of the obi (sash). The garment was then 
in one piece, open in front from top to bot- 
tom, and lapped over and bound around the 
waist with a very broad obi. A long fold of 
the sleeves hung down, which was utilized 
as a jacket. From many considerations 
these open skirts have become very objec- 
tionable, in great part, probably, from the 
influence of Occidental thought. For the 
girl graduate a somewhat modified style is 
now becoming quite common. The obi is dis- 
carded, and an over-skirt complete, not di- 
vided, is substituted for it. This is univer- 
sally of a maroon color, beautiful and taste- 
ful; and on a bright morning in spring the 
streets in some parts of Tokyo are made gay 
by seores and hundreds of girls on their way 
to school, dressed in this tidy garb. 

The Japanese girls of this generation are 
enjoying the first steps their nation has 
ever taken in, providing educational facilities 
Japan caught this inspiration 
from the example of Western lands. One 
year ago the first university for women was 
opened in Tokyo, and the attendance has al- 
ready reached eight hundred. Serious alarm 
has been expressed by some native educa- 
tionists as to whether or not an Occidental 
education for Japanese girls would destroy 
the natural charm of the quietness, modesty, 
and self-abasement so prominent in the 
Oriental women. This has been bluntly 
answered by the progressive nations of the 
West: “ Your women are your slaves: we 
shall free them.” Japanese women when 
once acquainted with the situation fully ap- 
preciate their new advantages. 





Tolstoy’s Little Joke 


Count ToLstToy does not bear a very kind- 
ly attitude toward the many curious ad- 
mirers who besiege his Russian home in the 
hope of getting a glimpse of the great novel- 
ist. A party of visiting American tourists 
who called not long ago to pay their respects 
were not, therefore, very cordially received. 
Tolstoy refused to meet them; but he re- 
luctantly consented to stand on his doorstep 
and let himself be seen. One of the visitors, 
however, could not resist the temptation to 
speak to the great man. 

“Oh, Count Tolstoy,” she exclaimed ef- 
fusively, approaching the author with out- 
stretched hand, “I enjoyed your last book 
so much!” 

“You refer, I suppose,” replied Tolstoy, 
“to Dead Souls?” 

The lady assented joyfully. 

“Um,” remarked the novelist, “Gogol 


_ wrote that.” 
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of disease germs. 


Satisfies 


Sense and Senses 


IT IS NOW KNOWN THAT THE CHIEP 
CAUSE OF SICKNESS AND DISEASE IS 
THE USE OF UNNATURAL FOODS. 


SHREDDED WAT BISCUIT 


is your natural food. Natural because its proper- 
ties both in kind and proportion are precisely the 
same as the elements of your body. 
assimilation insures you absolutely from 
elemental weaknesses and leaves no poorly 
nourished elements in the system for the lodgment 
Shredded Wheat is many times 
more porous than other foods and therefore more 
quickly digested. Keep well by its use and start 
. Combined with fruit, Shredded Wheat is 
seasonable and delicious and satisfies both sense 
and senses. Send for ‘“The Vital Question,’ free. 
—our charming 
little cook book, 
illustrated in 


us 


Its regular 











will soon be here, when every boy will 


w 


ant to make a noise. 


Don’t run chances 


of lockjaw using a toy pistol, but buy a 


YOUNG AMERICA 
Siete: 


REVOLV 
SAFE RELIABLE 


22 caliber, 7 shot, rim fire 


$2.25 


32 caliber, 5 shot, rim or center fire. 
If not to be had of your dealer, write us, enclos 
ing amount, and we will supply you by return 
ail, sending prepaid. Catalog free. 


, HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO., 





Worcester, Mass, 





BORATED 
TALCUM 


PRICKLY HEAT, 
CHAFING, and 


SUNBURN, 
(/ ott! = le Mish & in pie perhaps, ¢ 


Lt 
, Saag 
than worthless substi- 
Removes all odor of perspi- 


ghd her Shaving Sold everywhere, or mailed 





aa Mennen’s og original), Same Free. 


Newark, N. 





WATER MOTOR FAN 


$450 


Can be connected 
with any spigot 
or attached to 


== wall, An per- 


son can adjust it 


easily and without effort. Diam- 


eter, 10 inches. 


Makes 2000 


Revolutions a Minute. Throws a 
current of air as strong as any $15 
electric fan, without any noise or 


annoyance. It 


has no equal for the 


sick room _ Descriptive Circular Free. 


PRICE, COMPLETE, $1.50 
DELAWARE RUBBER CO., Dept. 74, 631 Market Street, Phila., Pa. 
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It takes but three words with- 
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| Hunter 


Baltimore 


Rye 
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The Perfect Whiskey 
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daily from Chicago, with correspond- 
ingly low rates from other points. 
Only one night en route. Two trains 
daily. Zhe Best of Everything. 
Colorado is the ideal place for a 


o OO K’ &, Summer Vacation 

FLAKED RICE It is a country perfectly suited for 
rest, recreation or sport, abounding 
in good hotels and oarding places 


mixed with bread dough in the — en ee gag toot norte 
a most delicious bread. Chicago, Union Pacific 
and 
North-Western Line 


A TEN-DOLLAR © O THE BEST mecmare™ 
GOLD PRIZE Q FLAKED RICE ore LOMAS, 
& 


GIVEN FOR BREAD RECEIPT os 
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COOK’S FLAKED RICE is sold by your grocer. In One taste convinces 


each package is a little Cook-Book which tells how KORN- KRISP 
to make many delicious new dishes. In sending us 

your bread receipt write your name and address er Best of all modern foods 
directing envelope to : FOR g MEN OF BRAINS 


COOK’S FLAKED RICE 00,1 t Union n Sq.,N. Y. Cortes 1GARS 


| “MADE AT KEY WEST 


“THE NEW YORK CENTRAL LEADS THE WORLD." — Leslie's Weekly 























